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The 



Anti-Coup 



Supporters of political democracy, human rights, and social justice 
have good reasons to be alarmed about coups d'etat. These abrupt 
seizures of the state apparatus have occurred with great frequency 
in recent decades. Coups have overthrown established constitutional 
democratic systems of government, halted movements toward 
greater democracy, and have imposed brutal and oppressive regimes. 
Coups d'etat are one of the main ways in which new dictatorships 
are established. Coups may also precipitate civil wars and interna- 
tional crises. Coups remain a major unsolved defense problem. 

A coup d'etat 1 is a rapid seizure of physical and political con- 
trol of the state apparatus by illegal action of a conspiratorial group 
backed by the threat or use of violence. The members of the previ- 
ous government are deposed against their will. Initially the coup 
group rapidly occupies the centers of command, decision-making, 
and administration, replacing the previous chief executive and top 
officials with persons (military or civilian) of their choice. Eventu- 
ally they gain control of the whole state apparatus. Successful coups 
are usually completed quickly, at most within forty-eight hours. 

Coups d'etat have taken place in dozens of countries in nearly 
every region of the world in recent decades, including in Thailand, 
Burma, the Philippines, Brazil, Czechoslovakia, Ghana, Liberia, 
Chile, Fiji, Greece, Libya, Laos, Guatemala, Argentina, Grenada, 
Poland, and the Soviet Union. 

Coups have been very widespread in Africa in the post-colo- 
nial independent countries. The first of these was a military coup 
which ousted Kwame Nkrumah as President of Ghana in 1966. There 
were five coups in Thailand between 1951 and 1976, making the 
growth of democracy difficult. In Libya Muammar Khadaffi took 
power as a result of a 1969 military coup. The Allende government 

1 The terms "coup d'etat" and "putsch" are used synonymously in this paper. 

1 
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in Chile was deposed by a military coup in 1973. The 1964 military 
coup in Brazil brought in a repressive military regime that ruled for 
years. In Guatemala the 1982 coup was followed by another coup 
which eventually placed retired General Rios Mott in charge. The 
1981 declaration of emergency and installation of General Jarulzelski 
as president in Poland to repress the Solidarity independent labor 
union, as well as the failed hard-line coup attempt in the Soviet Union 
in August 1991, are among the best known examples in recent de- 
cades. Coups and coup attempts continue. 

Some writers have commented that coups d'etat — not elec- 
tions — "have been the most frequent means for changing govern- 
ments" and that for postcolonial Africa "the military coup has, in 
effect, become the institutionalized method for changing govern- 
ments . . . ." 2 

It has been suggested that coups are now occurring with less 
frequency than previously, but also that this decline may be short- 
lived and that even when a coup has been avoided for many years a 
country may remain vulnerable. 3 

Massive efforts and sums of money are regularly devoted to 
prepare to resist foreign aggression. Yet, virtually nothing is done 
to prepare societies to deal with the defense problem of coups d'etat, 
despite their frequency in world politics. Serious consideration of 
anti-coup defense is long overdue. 

2 See, for example, Rosemary H.T. O'Kane, The Likelihood of Coups (Aldershot, 
England etc.: Avebury, 1987), p. 1; Steven R. David, Defending Third World Regimes 
from Coups d'Etat (Lanham, Maryland etc.: University Press of America, 1985), p. 
4; J. Craig Jenkins and Augustine J. Kposowa, "The Political Origins of African 
Military Coups: Ethnic Competition, Military Centrality, and the Struggle over 
the Postcolonial State," in International Studies Quarterly (1992), Vol. 36, pp. 271- 
272; Steven R. David, Third World Coups d'Etat and International Security 
(Baltimore and London: Johns Hopkins University Press, 1987), pp. 1-2; and 
Steven R. David, "The Superpower Competition for Influence in the Third World" 
in Samuel P. Huntington, Editor, The Strategic Imperative: New Policies For Ameri- 
can Security (Cambridge, Massachusetts: Ballinger, 1982), p. 236. The quotations 
are respectively from O'Kane, The Likelihood of Coups, p. 1 and Jenkins and 
Kposowa, "The Political Origins of African Military Coups," p. 271. 

3 David, Third World Coups d'Etat and International Security, p. 153-154, and O'Kane, 
The Likelihood of Coups, p. 135. 
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How coups operate 

Seizure of the actual political machinery of command and adminis- 
tration will often begin by action against top personnel of the previ- 
ous government, and seizure of government buildings and offices, 
military and police headquarters, and control centers for communi- 
cations and transportation. Coups normally operate very quickly, 
often within a few hours, and therefore secret conspiratorial plan- 
ning is important. 

Coups are most often conducted by a critical part of the mili- 
tary forces, acting alone or in alliance with political cliques, intelli- 
gence organizations (domestic or foreign), or police forces. Some- 
times coups have been executive usurpations: an established head 
of state (president or prime minister, for example), falsely claiming 
an emergency, acts to suspend constitutional government and es- 
tablish a dictatorship. 4 Sometimes coups have been led by a dictato- 
rial political party, with or without its own paramilitary forces. 
Coups may also be initiated by a section of the ruling elite backed 
by other groups. If the coup is to succeed it is important that non- 
participants in the coup be supportive, remain passive, or be made 
ineffective. Because of its minority and conspiratorial nature, a coup 
is the opposite of a mass popular revolution (although putschists 
may call their action a "revolution"). 

The group initiating the coup usually intends to use the power 
of the section of the state which it already controls (or over which it 
expects at first to gain control) against the other sections in order to 
gain complete control of the state. Often the other sections readily 
capitulate. They may do this in face of perceived overwhelming 
forces supporting the coup. They may also capitulate because they 
do not strongly support the established government, have active 
sympathy for the putschists, or feel helpless, not knowing what else 
they can do. 



4 Genuine emergency actions by an executive that then quickly relinquishes such 
prerogatives and restores regular constitutional procedures do not constitute coups 
d'etat. 
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The usurpers normally intend to maintain order and to keep 
the bureaucracy, civil service, military forces, local government, and 
police intact (at least for the time being), but to bring them under 
their command. (The new government imposed by a military coup 
may be fully military, partially military, or fully civilian in person- 
nel.) The combined power of the state under the usurpers can then 
if necessary be applied against the rest of the society to extend and 
consolidate the control of the whole country. 

When are coups likely to occur? 

In some countries an internal coup is unthinkable, as in Norway 
and Switzerland, for example. Some conditions tend to impede 
coups. Where democratic constitutional procedures exist, are re- 
spected, and provide for peaceful institutionalized means to resolve 
internal conflicts, to change governments, and to hold government 
officials accountable, a coup d'etat will be less likely. If the groups 
capable of conducting a coup — as the army — believe in democratic 
processes and respect the limits that have been placed on their au- 
thority, they are unlikely to attempt a coup. They may instead exert 
self-restraint, believing that it would be wrong to stage a coup. 

The social structure of the society is also influential in deter- 
mining whether a coup d'etat is likely to happen. Where the civil, 
non-state, institutions of the society are strong and democratically 
controlled, and military institutions and anti-democratic political 
parties are in comparison weaker, a coup is not likely to occur. 

Where the society works together in relative harmony a coup 
is not likely. That situation, however, is rare and is not required to 
prevent a coup. If the internal problems are at least of limited sever- 
ity and can be dealt with by institutionalized and other peaceful 
procedures, a coup is less likely. Or, if acute conflicts are present but 
are conducted nonviolently instead of by internal violence, the stage 
will not be set for a coup by a group that promises to end internal 
violence and to restore law and order. Where politicians seek to 
serve the society and avoid corruption, one "justification" for a coup 
will be removed. 
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On the other hand, when those conditions are not present, the 
society may be vulnerable to coups. The roots of democratic politi- 
cal systems may be shallow or eroded. The government may be 
seen as illegitimate, and there may be widespread dissatisfaction 
with its performance. Perhaps it may be charged with incompe- 
tence, corruption, or indecisiveness in times of crisis. Confidence in 
the capacity of democratic procedures to remedy the situation may 
be widely lacking, and in some cases there may be no agreed proce- 
dures for succession of governments. 

The civil non-state institutions of the society — voluntary insti- 
tutions of many types, political parties, independent educational 
institutions, religious bodies, trade unions, and many other types — 
may be weak or nearly non-existent. Also, the general population 
may lack significant participation in the political system. Conse- 
quently, there would be no groups and institutions capable of op- 
posing a seizure of the state apparatus. 

The society may have very serious internal problems associ- 
ated with violence. Serious social unrest, acute economic problems, 
sharp political conflicts, or internal violence and assassinations may 
make the major parts of the society willing to accept a new strong 
government which promises to act to "restore order" and to end the 
crisis. 

Unfavorable economic conditions, interacting with political 
factors, may make a society vulnerable to coups, and it has been 
argued that lack of diversification in exports and excessive depen- 
dency on a variable international market for exports can create con- 
ditions in which a coup is likely 5 

At times, individuals, powerful groups, a dictatorial party, or a 
military clique may simply lust for power and domination — with 
or without the guise of noble objectives. 6 

5 See O'Kane, The Likelihood of Coups, and for a contrasting view Jenkins and Kposowa, 
"The Political Origins of African Military Coups." 

6 For a discussion of six types of military coups in third world countries, classified 
according to motivations and effects, see Steven R. David, Third World Coups d'Etat 
and International Security (Baltimore and London: Johns Hopkins University Press, 
1987), pp. 13-16. 
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Such conditions do not necessarily produce a coup, however. 
Even when conditions for a coup may be favorable and the poten- 
tial putschists lack self-restraint, they may not make the attempt 
because it would likely fail. This propensity to failure may derive 
from several sources. Important sections of the military personnel, 
the police, and the civil servants, as well as lower levels of govern- 
ment, may be viewed as unsupportive of a coup and likely to resist 
the attempt. The independent institutions of the society may be in- 
clined to oppose the coup and are strong enough to act powerfully 
against it. 

The ability of these possible opponents of a coup to act power- 
fully against a coup attempt can significantly influence the decision 
of potential coup-makers about whether to make the attempt or not. 
If a society is likely to resist firmly an attempted takeover, a coup is 
less likely to occur. 

Those who attempt a coup must be able to assume that once 
they have seized power they will encounter minimal resistance from 
the bureaucracy and the populace. In societies where the masses 
are politically mobilized, involved, and powerful, this assumption 
cannot be made. 7 

Support for coups 

The basic prerequisite of a coup is that the putschists' organizational 
and repressive forces are believed to be more powerful than the other 
institutions and forces of the society. In short, civil society is weaker 
than the military forces. Indeed, in many countries, the military 
forces have been in recent decades expanded to be by far the stron- 
gest institution of the whole society. These military forces have of- 
ten been turned against the very society and population on which 
their existence has depended and which they were supposed to de- 
fend. Such a military coup is more likely if the soldiers are more 
loyal to their officers than they are to the democratic government. 

If the coup is instead an executive usurpation (sometimes called 
a "self-coup" 8 ), it is necessary that the combined governmental civil 

7 David, Defending Third World Regimes from Coups d'Etat, pp. 4-5. 

8 From the Spanish autogolpe, used to describe cases in Latin America in the early 

1990s. 
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bodies and military forces assisting the takeover are more powerful 
than the civil institutions of the society. Instead, the coup may be 
one conducted by a disciplined political party with its own para- 
military forces. The party's supporters may also at times operate 
from key ministries in a coalition government or with support from 
significant sections of the military and police. To succeed, that party 
must be more able to act than are other sections of the society which 
might oppose the takeover. In some situations, agents of a foreign 
government may assist internal political or military groups in car- 
rying out a coup. 

In past coups, supporters of political freedom have often been 
silent and have passively submitted. This does not mean that when 
a coup attempt succeeds that the general population favored it. In 
many cases the population may be actually opposed, but does not 
know what to do. A civil war against the military forces and their 
allies — a war which democrats would certainly lose — has under- 
standably inspired few. Believers in constitutional procedures and 
social justice have usually not known how else a coup backed by the 
military forces could be defeated. 

Without serious preparations for an anti-coup defense, a last- 
ing democratic system is very doubtful in many countries, especially 
in those with a history of coups. Even in countries that have achieved 
a relatively democratic political situation, anti-coup measures are 
important despite public statements of innocent intentions by those 
individuals and groups that are capable of conducting a coup. 

Attempts to prevent coups 

Obviously it is better to have prevented coup attempts from occur- 
ring than it is to have to defend against them. One important issue 
therefore is how coups can be prevented and blocked. 

In many constitutional democracies it has been assumed that if 
the constitution and the laws prohibit coups d'etat, then the democ- 
racy is safe. That is demonstrably not true, as too many countries 
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have discovered to their peril. Democracies with constitutional pro- 
visions or laws against attempts to seize control of the state by coups 
have themselves been victims of coups. Such legal prohibitions 
should exist, but many times they have failed to block coups. Coups 
are in fact always conducted by groups which are quite willing to 
violate constitutional and legal barriers to their intended actions. 
This does not mean that such constitutional and legal provisions are 
not useful, but that they are insufficient. Means of enforcing them 
are clearly needed. 

Persons and groups willing to push aside or murder executive 
officials in order to install themselves as rulers find no problem in 
violating existing constitutional or legal barriers to their action. Mili- 
tary groups determined to "save the nation" or to establish their own 
dominance will not be seriously impeded by a legal barrier. Disci- 
plined political parties that see themselves to be the saviors of the 
people and the makers of a future ideal society may respect no barri- 
ers to their taking state power in order to implement their mission. 

Efforts to remove justifiable grievances in the society are also 
needed, but they too are insufficient. Such grievances may genu- 
inely motivate potential putschists or may be merely excuses for a 
coup which is attempted for less honorable motives. 

International condemnation and sanctions are also unlikely to 
deter determined putschists. 9 It is naive to expect that international 
influences will be able to prevent, or unseat, an internal takeover. 
At best they may support a strong indigenous capacity to block at- 
tempted usurpations. At other times, certain international influences 
may support the coup, or even be a main force in its instigation, as 

9 This is not to deny that in some circumstances foreign intervention may block or 
even overturn a coup, especially where an overwhelming military invasion is pos- 
sible, as in the United States' action in Grenada in 1983. The point is that these cases 
are exceptions and those means are not dependable. If they are used, they take con- 
trol of the situation away from the local population. 

It could be very easy to underestimate the difficulties that would face the United 
States, or any future superstate, that adopted a policy of threatening or applying 
military intervention to block coups d'etat generally Steven R. David has pointed to 
these: "The difficulties inherent in protecting regimes from the consequences of large- 
scale military threats pale in comparison to the problems involved in devising strat- 
egies for the protection of leaderships from indigenously created coups d'etat." (David, 
"The Superpower Competition for Influence in the Third World," p. 242.) 
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for example has the United States government been in several cases. 

Obviously, then, something more is required: strong barriers 
to coups d'etat. This essay will argue that these barriers can be erected 
within the country by a prepared anti-coup defense policy. This 
policy would not only have the potential of defeating coups. It could 
also serve as a potential deterrent to these attacks, rooted in the ca- 
pacity for effective defense. 

Because coups have so often been successful, populations are 
often unlikely to think that effective anti-coup barriers can be erected. 
The confusion and sense of powerlessness which often accompany 
coups have been aggravated by the population's absence of plan- 
ning, preparations, and training to block coups. When the coup is 
commonly backed by the military forces, the supposed defenders of 
the society, against which there can be no military power applied, 
the anguish and despair of the population increases. 

Coups have been defeated 

The problem of how to block coups d'etat would seem insoluble, 
except for the important fact that sometimes coups have been de- 
feated. Despite often disadvantageous conditions, civilians have at 
times been able to block illegal seizures of state power. These cases 
have been remarkable. 

Sometimes coups fail because noncooperation and defiance 
break the intended link between physical control of government fa- 
cilities, and the political control of the state. Civil servants, bureau- 
crats, military groupings, and other state employees at times stead- 
fastly refused to cooperate with putschists, denying control of the 
state apparatus. Coups have also been imperiled by severance of 
the link between control of the central state machinery and control 
of the society — including independent social institutions, local gov- 
ernments, and the population as a whole. Putschists have often nar- 
rowly assumed that dominance of state structures equals political 
and social control. However, without the submission of all these 
sections of the society the coup leadership cannot become a lasting 
government. 
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The defeat of the attempted hard-line takeover in the former 
Soviet Union in August 1991 is one relatively recent case of mass 
noncooperation against a coup. Prominent earlier cases of success- 
ful anti-coup defense occurred in Germany in 1920 against the Kapp 
Putsch (which threatened the new Weimar Republic) and in France 
in 1961 against the Algiers generals' revolt (which aimed to keep 
Algeria French by ousting the de Gaulle-Debre government). In these 
three cases, and a few others, the coups were blocked by internal 
nonviolent resistance. Only occasionally, as during the 1991 coup in 
the Soviet Union, has serious supportive international diplomatic 
and economic action been threatened or taken. 

Germany 1920 10 On 12 March 1920, unofficial Freikorps units of 
ex-soldiers and civilians occupied Berlin in a coup against the Weimar 
Republic organized by Dr. Wolfgang Kapp and Lieutenant-General 
Walter von Luttwitz. The coup aimed to establish an authoritarian 
regime of "experts." The small German army remained "neutral." 
The legal democratic government under President Friedrich Ebert 
fled. Though not well prepared, the coup might well have succeeded 
had there been no resistance. 

The legal government proclaimed that all citizens should obey 
only it, and that the provinces should refuse all cooperation with 
the Kapp group. After a workers' strike against the coup broke out 
in Berlin, a proclamation calling for a general strike was issued un- 
der the names of President Ebert and Social Democratic ministers — 
though without their official approval. 



10 This account is based on Wilfred Harris Crook, The General Strike (Chapel Hill, 
NC: University of North Carolina Press, 1931), pp. 496-527; Donald Goodspeed, 
The Conspirators (New York: Viking, 1962, pp. 108-188; Erich Eyck, A History of 
the Weimar Republic (Cambridge, Massachusetts: Harvard University Press, 1962), 
vol. 1, pp. 129-160; Karl Roloff (pseud.: Karl Ehrlich). "Den Ikkevoldelige 
Modstand: den Kvalte Kapp-Kupet," in K. Ehrlich, N. Lindberg, and G. Jacobsen, 
editors, Kamp Uden Vaaben (Copenhagen: Levin & Munksgaard, Einar 
Munksgaard, 1937), pp. 194-213; and John Wheeler-Bennett, The Nemesis of Power 
(New York: St. Martin's Press, 1953), pp. 63-82. See also Gene Sharp, The Politics 
of Nonviolent Action (Boston: Porter Sargent, 1973), pp. 40-41 and 79-81. 
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The Kappists were quickly met with large-scale noncoopera- 
tion by civil servants and conservative government bureaucrats, 
among others. Qualified persons refused to accept ministerial posts 
in the new regime. Kappist repression was harsh, and some strikers 
were shot to death. However, the strength of the noncooperation 
grew, and a general strike paralyzed Berlin. The Reichsbank refused 
funds to the usurpers. On March 17 the Berlin Security Police de- 
manded Kapp's resignation. He fled to Sweden the same day, many 
of his aides left Berlin in civilian clothes, and Luttwitz resigned. The 
Freikorps then marched out of Berlin, killing and wounding protest- 
ing civilians as they did so. 

The coup was defeated by the combined action of workers, civil 
servants, bureaucrats, and the general population who had refused 
the popular and administrative cooperation that the usurpers re- 
quired. The Weimar Republic survived to face other grave internal 
problems. The financial costs of the resistance to the attempted coup 
were modest, and an estimated several hundred persons had been 
killed and others were wounded by the Kappists. 

France 1961 n French President Charles de Gaulle in early April 
indicated that he was abandoning the attempt to keep Algeria French. 
In response, on the night of 21-22 April rebelling French military 
units in Algeria seized control of the capital city of Algiers and nearby 
key points. However, the coup there could only succeed by replac- 
ing the legal government in Paris. 

On 23 April the political parties and trade unions in France 
held mass meetings and called for a one-hour general strike. That 
night de Gaulle broadcast a speech, heard also in Algeria, urging 
people to defy and disobey the rebels, ordering the use of "all means" 
to bring them down. "I forbid every Frenchman, and in the first 
place every soldier, to carry out any of their orders." Prime Minister 
Debre warned of an airborne attack from Algiers. However, instead 



u This account is based on that of Adam Roberts, "Civil Resistance to Military 
Coups," Journal of Peace Research (Oslo), vol. xii, no. 1 (1975), pp. 19-36. All 
quotations are from that source. 
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of ordering military action, he called upon the general population 
to act: "As soon as the sirens sound, go there [to the airports] by foot 
or by car, to convince the mistaken soldiers of their huge error." 

Copies of de Gaulle's speech were duplicated and widely dis- 
tributed by the population and loyal French soldiers in Algeria. De 
Gaulle later declared: "From then on, the revolt met with a passive 
resistance on the spot which became hourly more explicit." 

On 24 April ten million workers took part in the symbolic gen- 
eral strike. At airfields, people prepared vehicles to be placed on 
runways to block the landing of planes. A financial and shipping 
blockade was imposed on Algeria. 

Loyal French troops in Algeria acted to undermine the rebels. 
Two-thirds of the transport planes and many fighter jets were flown 
out of Algeria, while other pilots blocked airfields or pretended 
mechanical failures. Army soldiers simply stayed in their barracks. 
There were many cases of deliberate inefficiency, with orders and 
files "lost" and communication and transportation delayed. Civil 
servants hid documents and withdrew. 

On 25 April de Gaulle broadcast an order to loyal troops to fire 
at the rebels, but there was no need. The coup had already been 
fatally undermined. The rebel leaders resolved to call off the at- 
tempted coup, and during the night of 25-26 April the parachute 
regiment that had originally seized Algiers withdrew from the city. 

There were a few casualties, probably three killed and several 
wounded in Algeria and Paris. The attack on the de Gaulle govern- 
ment had been defeated by defiance and dissolution. 
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The Soviet Union 1991 12 On 18 August 1991 in an effort to block 
the radical decentralization of power in the Soviet Union, a group of 
hard-line Soviet officials detained Soviet President Mikhail 
Gorbachev and demanded that he turn over all executive powers to 
his vice-president. Gorbachev refused. 

The self-declared "State Committee for the State of Emer- 
gency" — composed of, among others, the Soviet vice-president, 
prime minister, defense minister, chairman of the KGB, and interior 
minister — declared a six-month "state of emergency." Opposition 
newspapers were banned, political parties suspended (except the 
Communist Party), and demonstrations forbidden. The junta's first 
decree asserted the primacy of the Soviet constitution over those of 
the republics and mandated adherence to all orders of the Emer- 
gency Committee. 

It appeared that the junta had the entire military forces of the 
Soviet Union at their disposal. Armored divisions and paratroops 
were deployed throughout Moscow. In the Baltics, pro-coup forces 
seized telephone, radio and television facilities and blockaded key 
ports. Armored assault units outside Leningrad began to move on 
the city. 

In Moscow, tens of thousands of people gathered spontaneously 
in the streets to denounce the coup. In a dramatic show of defiance, 
Russian Federation President Boris Yeltsin climbed upon a hostile 
tank and denounced the putschists' action as a "rightist, reactionary, 
anti-constitutional coup." Yeltsin proclaimed "all decisions and in- 
structions of this committee to be unlawful" and appealed to citi- 
zens to rebuff the putschists and for servicemen not to take part in 
the coup. Yeltsin concluded with an appeal for a "uni- 

12 This account of the August 1991 Soviet coup has been prepared by Bruce Jenkins, 
and was previously published in Gene Sharp with the assistance of Bruce Jenkins, 
Self-Reliant Defense Without Bankruptcy or War (Cambridge, Mass.: Albert Einstein 
Institution, 1992), pp. 16-19. It was compiled from the following sources: The Bos- 
ton Globe, 20-23 August 1991; The Economist, 24-30 August 1991; Stuart H. Loory 
and Ann Imse, Seven Days That Shook The World, CNN Reports, (Atlanta: Turner 
Publishing, Inc.: 1991); Newsweek, 2 September 1991; The New Yorker, 4 November 
1991; The New York Times, 20-25 August 1991; Time, 2 September 1991; The Washing- 
ton Post, 21 August 1991. 
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versal unlimited strike." Later that day Yeltsin ordered army and 
KGB personnel within the Russian republic to obey him, not the 
putschists. 

Thousands gathered in front of the Russian "White House" (par- 
liament building) to protect it from attack. Barricades were erected; 
trolley buses and automobiles blocked the streets. Although the call 
for a general strike went largely unheeded, miners in the Kuzbass 
coal fields and near Sverdlosk did strike. 

The putschists decreed a special state of emergency in Moscow 
because of "rallies, street marches, demonstrations and instances of 
instigation to riots." On the second night of the coup, resistance 
organizers pasted leaflets throughout the city's subway system call- 
ing for a mass demonstration in front of the "White House" the fol- 
lowing day. 

In Leningrad, 200,000 people rallied in response to Mayor 
Anatoly Sobchak's call for "the broadest constitutional resistance" to 
the coup. Tens of thousands in Moldavia blocked the streets to keep 
Soviet troops at bay. Leaders of the Ukraine and Kazakhstan de- 
nounced the coup. A large rally in Minsk called for mass civil dis- 
obedience. Lithuanian President Landsbergis appealed to citizens 
to surround the parliament building in Vilnius for protection from 
attack. Emergency sessions of the parliaments of Latvia and Esto- 
nia declared full independence from the Soviet Union. 

In Moscow, banned opposition newspapers secretly printed The 
Common Paper which called on citizens to resist. A donated radio 
transmitter allowed the Russian government to broadcast resistance 
information across the nation through local relay stations. The 
banned independent radio station "Echo Moscow" continued to 
broadcast, carrying live speeches from an emergency session of the 
Russian parliament. Although prohibited, Russian Television tech- 
nicians put their news programs on videotape and distributed them 
to twenty cities around the Soviet Union. 

Officials in the state controlled media refused cooperation with 
the putschists. The defiant speeches of Yeltsin and Sobchak were 
aired on the nightly news program which the Emergency 
Committee's KGB censor chose not to block. Afterwards, the First 
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Deputy Chairman of Soviet Television, Valentin Lazutkin, received 
a call from Interior Minister Pugo: "You have disobeyed two orders 
. . . You have given instructions to the people on where to go and 
what to do. You will answer for this." Defiant crowds swelled in 
front of the White House that night to protect the Russian govern- 
ment. 

Concerted efforts were made to undermine the loyalty of the 
putschists' forces. Leaflets and food were distributed to soldiers. 
Citizens pleaded with tank crews to switch sides. Yeltsin urged dis- 
cipline: "Don't provoke the military. The military has become a 
weapon in the hands of the putschists. Therefore we should also 
support the military and maintain order and discipline in contact 
with them." 

In several cases, entire military units deserted the putschists. 
Ten tanks in front of the White House turned their turrets away from 
the parliament building, pledging to help defend it against attack. 
Mutinies against the putschists were reported at the Leningrad Na- 
val Base and at a paratrooper training academy. Units in the Far 
East refused to support the junta. In the Russian republic, local inte- 
rior ministry police and KGB units declared loyalty to Yeltsin. De- 
fense Minister Yasov ordered the Tula division to withdraw from its 
positions near the White House because of the troops' uncertain loy- 
alty. Interior Minister Pugo disbanded the Moscow police out of 
fear of disloyalty to the putschists. 

In the afternoon of the second day of the coup, the putschists 
attempted to put together a new assault team to attack the Russian 
White House. Army paratroops and Interior ministry forces were 
to surround the White House, clearing the way for an attack by the 
elite KGB Alpha Group. The head of the Army's paratroops and the 
commander of the Soviet Air Force, however, refused to take part in 
the attack. Hours before the planned attack, the commander of the 
KGB Alpha Group stated that his forces would not take part. "There 
will be no attack. I won't go against the people." 

The following morning, the Defense Board of the Soviet Union 
voted to withdraw the troops from Moscow. Members of the Emer- 
gency Committee were subsequently arrested (one committed sui- 
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cide). President Gorbachev returned to power. Casualties were 
low — a total of five people were reported killed during the coup 
attempt. The coup had been defeated. Mass public defiance and 
disobedience in the military thwarted the hard-liners' attempt to 
return to authoritarian rule. 

These three cases of successful resistance — Germany in 1920, 
France in 1961, and Russia in 1991 — establish that successful defense 
against coups is possible. Certainly there are other cases in which 
similar resistance did not succeed, but the existence of successes es- 
tablishes that under at least some conditions coups can be defeated. 

Anti-coup defense 

Attention to how coups d'etat work and how they can be defeated 
teaches us much. Together they show that there is no need to be 
passive and helpless in face of these blows against freedom and jus- 
tice. Defense can be waged by the attacked society itself. 

The basic point of this essay is that a defense policy against 
coups d'etat is possible. The essence of such a defense policy is two- 
fold: (1) that those who attack the constitutional system and intend 
to replace the elected government by a regime of their own choos- 
ing must be denied all legitimacy — they have no moral or political 
right to become the government, and (2) they must be denied all 
cooperation — no one in the government or in the population should 
assist or obey them in any way. 

In a coup d'etat, the seizure of government buildings, trans- 
portation and communication centers, and key geographical points 
is not done for its own sake. Rather, the purpose of those seizures is 
to control the state apparatus, and hence the country as a whole. 
The putschists must secure that broad control if the coup is to be 
successful. 

However, the seizure of such points does not by itself give the 
putschists the control they seek over the government and the soci- 
ety. They will not initially control the population, the political, eco- 
nomic, or social organizations, the governmental structures, nor even 
all of the military forces and the police. Nor will the putschists be 
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in a position immediately to accomplish any possible ideological 
objectives. After military, or para-military, forces have occupied 
government buildings and key centers of communication and trans- 
portation, a crucial period inevitably follows in which the putschists 
must establish and consolidate their control. Even in the absence of 
resistance, that control requires time and effort to achieve. This need 
to consolidate control — and the time it takes to effect this — makes 
an effective defense by the society possible. 

The putschists require. . . 

Immediately after the coup is started, the putschists require legiti- 
macy, that is, acceptance of their moral and political right, or au- 
thority, to rule. Endorsements by moral and religious leaders, re- 
spected political personages, and in some cases royalty or past offi- 
cials, will help them to gain that acceptance. 

The putschists require that their control of the state apparatus 
be accepted by the persons and institutions in whom moral and le- 
gitimate political authority resides, whether they are elected offi- 
cials, unofficial moral leaders, or royalty. 

The first basic principle of anti-coup defense is therefore to deny 
legitimacy to the putschists. 

The putschists also require that the civilian leaders and population 
be supportive, confused, or just passive. The putschists addition- 
ally require the cooperation of specialists and advisors, bureaucrats 
and civil servants, administrators and judges in order to consoli- 
date their control over the society. Journalists and broadcasters, print- 
ers and technicians are required to do as they are told. Police, prison 
officials, and soldiers need to follow orders to make arrests, jail pro- 
testers, and execute people as commanded. The putschists also re- 
quire that a multitude of people who operate the political system, 
the society's institutions, and the economy will passively submit and 
carry out their usual functions as modified by the putschists' orders 
and policies. 
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In short, in order to consolidate their control putschists require 
a significant degree of not only legitimacy but also cooperation from 
the society they intend to rule. 

Few or none of these required acts of submission, cooperation, 
and assistance may be fulfilled, however. They may be jeopardized 
by repudiation, noncooperation, and defiance. Both the needed le- 
gitimacy and the essential cooperation are vulnerable. All these 
groups and the general population may refuse to do as ordered. The 
claims to legitimacy can be rejected. The necessary cooperation, 
obedience, and support can be denied. The consolidation of the 
putschists' rule can thereby be blocked. 

Even moderate opposition may force the attackers to make sig- 
nificant efforts to secure the needed acceptance, cooperation, and 
support. In a powerful anti-coup defense, the population would 
prevent the attackers' control of the state apparatus and the country 
by massive and selective noncooperation, while maintaining their 
support for the legal government and its call to resist. Strong, deter- 
mined, and widespread repudiation, noncooperation, and defiance 
of the coup by the society can block the putschists' objectives and 
defeat the coup. 

The second basic principle of anti-coup defense is to resist the 
putschists with noncooperation and defiance. 

If both legitimacy and cooperation are denied, the putsch may die 
of political starvation. 

Direct defense of the society 

Therefore, an anti-coup policy is focused on defense of the society 
by the society itself, not on defense of points of geography, nor even 
governmental buildings. Geography and buildings are ultimately 
important to coup leaders only when possession is accompanied by 
human assistance. Seizure of a school building, for example, is of no 
use to someone seeking to control education without a functioning 
school including the cooperative pupils, teachers, and administra- 
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tors. Occupation of a railroad yard gives no control over that piece 
of transportation if the railroad workers and managers are unwill- 
ing to operate the trains according to orders. Control of a parlia- 
ment building itself gives no control over the actual members of 
parliament or over the population as a whole which believes in par- 
liamentary government. 

Instead of attempting to provide constitutional defense by fight- 
ing over buildings and geographical points, people actively defend 
their institutions, society, and freedoms directly. The priorities of 
action here are crucial. Insistence on abiding by constitutional pro- 
cedures, or the maintenance of a free press, for example, are of more 
direct importance to democracy than possession of a given street 
intersection or building. 

It is of course true that sometimes certain sites and buildings 
have a special symbolic importance. Civilian defenders may then 
want to attempt to block the seizure of these sites by placing their 
bodies between the attackers and the buildings. In 1991, for example, 
both the Lithuanian parliament building and the Russian "White 
House" were so protected by people power. One should not gener- 
alize too widely from these two cases, however. It should first be 
noted that a human barricade is not always realistic. Under extreme 
weather conditions, especially cold, it would be virtually impossible 
for a human barricade composed of the same individuals to remain 
in position for very long. Therefore, it is important to remember 
that anti-coup defense is a defense of the society, not of geographical 
points or buildings, which the putschists are able to seize if they are 
willing to kill enough people. 

If the putschists are uncertain of their own intentions and meth- 
ods, or if their troops are unwilling to kill many of the defenders, 
then a defense by human barricades may be successful. However, a 
serious danger exists in attempts to defend key buildings or other 
sites by human barricades. If, despite the defenders' efforts, the 
building is successfully seized by the putschists, the defenders and 
general population may become unjustifiably demoralized. The 
defenders may then believe not that only the parliament building 
has been seized, but that parliament itself has been destroyed. The 
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defenders and population may believe that the mere physical occu- 
pation of the former government headquarters has put the putschists 
in control. 

Extreme care therefore must be used in formulating strategies 
and tactics for defense of buildings, so that the defenders and popu- 
lation put the emphasis on defense of the constitutional system and 
the society's institutions themselves, which can continue whatever 
the fate of the buildings. The coup leaders cannot control the society's 
population, institutions, organizations, and government without the 
submission and cooperation of the population. 

The need for preparations 

In the three cases reviewed earlier, the defense was improvised, with- 
out the advantage of advance planning and preparations. It is sur- 
prising how powerful even improvised social action can be. Inevi- 
tably, however, such unprepared resistance will be weaker than if 
careful plans have been laid for defense against such attacks. Con- 
fusion, uncertainty as to what to do, ineffectual or counterproduc- 
tive protests, and costly delays in taking resolute action can all po- 
tentially be avoided or reduced significantly by preparations. Con- 
versely, anti-coup defense by an assertive citizenry can be greatly 
strengthened by specific preparations and guidelines. These guide- 
lines would aim to prepare the citizenry and social institutions to 
offer collective resistance to any coup. Such preparations would 
need to include both general guidelines for the defense and also 
designated responsibilities for members of particular population 
groups and institutions, such as civil servants, religious leaders, 
police, journalists, transportation employees, and many others. 

Such planning and preparations for anti-coup defense are pos- 
sible. Whether independent institutions of the society or the gov- 
ernment (with cooperation of nongovernmental institutions and 
organizations) initiate and carry out anti-coup defense will largely 
be determined by the political situation in the country and the de- 
gree of strength and vitality of the society. 
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The civilian defenders' aims 

Under an anti-coup policy, the resisters will aim to: 

• Repudiate the putschists as illegitimate with no rightful claim to 
become the government; 

• Make the attacked society unrulable by the attackers; 

• Block the imposition of viable government by the putschists; 

• Maintain control and self-direction of their own society; 

• Make the institutions of the society into omnipresent resistance 
organizations against a coup; 

• Deny to the putschists any additional objectives; 

• Make the costs of the attack and attempted domination unaccept- 
able; 

• Subvert the reliability and loyalty of the putschists' troops and 
functionaries and induce them to desert their mutinous officers; 

• Encourage dissension and opposition among the putschists' sup- 
porters; 

• Stimulate international opposition to the coup by diplomatic, eco- 
nomic, and public opinion pressures against the attackers; and 

• Achieve international support in communications, finances, food, 
diplomacy, and other resources. 
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Resistance: general and organized 

Strategies of anti-coup defense might be grouped initially into two 
broad categories, "general" and "organized." 13 Well in advance of an 
attack, a number of key points would be selected and identified to 
the general population as points at which the population should 
resist, even in the absence of any specific instructions at the time 
from a leadership group. This type of resistance is called "general 
resistance." These points might include, for example, efforts to pro- 
mote the attackers' regime as legitimate, attempts to remake or abol- 
ish the elected legislature, measures to remake the courts or impose 
a new constitution, abridgments of freedom of speech and religion, 
and efforts to control the society's independent institutions. 

Infringement by the attackers on any of these points would be 
the population's signal to resist. The advance provision of guide- 
lines for general resistance would make wise resistance possible even 
if the legitimate officials or the initial defense leaders have been ar- 
rested or executed. General resistance could also be practiced if the 
defense leaders' communications with the population have been 
blocked. 

"Organized resistance" differs from general resistance in that 
the defenders act in accordance with a call or instructions from an 
anti-coup defense leadership group. This group might consist of 
members of the legitimate government, officials of the anti-coup de- 
fense planning body, or persons selected in some other way. This 
leadership might, for example, be comprised of representatives of 
voluntary organizations (educational, civic, labor, religious, politi- 
cal, and others) who have been informally accepted by the society 
(whether or not their individual identities are publicly known). 

Organized resistance would supplement, not replace, general 
resistance. Often, organized resistance would consist of acts focused 
on a specific event, or would occur in a specific place or at a desig- 

13 This clarification was introduced by the late Lars Porsholt. See Lars Porsholt, "On 
the Conduct of Civilian Defence" in T. K. Mahadevan, Adam Roberts, and Gene 
Sharp, editors, Civilian Defence: An Introduction (New Delhi: Gandhi Peace Founda- 
tion, and Bombay: Baratiya Vidya Bhavan, 1967), pp. 145-149. 
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nated time. Such resistance may take the form of specific acts of 
symbolic protests or resistance, of which there are dozens of pos- 
sible types. Examples would include demonstrations, short strikes, 
protest marches, protest black-outs, tolling of church bells, defiant 
flying of national flags (perhaps at half mast), organized letter writ- 
ing campaigns, the simultaneous reading in religious services of of- 
ficial statements from religious leaders, organized hunger strikes, 
radio broadcasts from hidden transmitters, and expressions of 
mourning (either because of brutalities by the attackers or acts of 
terrorism by one's own people). 

Both general resistance and organized resistance are very im- 
portant in defense struggles against coups d'etat. The proportional 
roles of each will vary with the specific situation. 

The importance of strategy 

The general technique that has been most effective in anti-coup de- 
fense is nonviolent struggle. This avoids fighting the putschists with 
military weapons, with which the usurpers usually have the advan- 
tage. The nonviolent technique also maximizes the power of the 
defenders, vastly increases the possible number of resisters over those 
able and willing to use violence, and very importantly helps to un- 
dermine the morale and reliability of the putschists' soldiers. 

The weapons, or methods, of nonviolent struggle — such as 
strikes, boycotts, types of political noncooperation, and mutiny — 
are not to be applied randomly. These methods should not be se- 
lected in accordance with the whims of individuals or in response 
to minor events, nor should they be applied in a hodgepodge, im- 
provised, or intuitive way. These methods instead will be most ef- 
fective if they are applied as component parts of a comprehensive, 
carefully chosen strategy of anti-coup defense. 

Attempting to provide defense without formulating a strat- 
egy for the struggle is foolhardy. It is also potentially disastrous. 
One of the major reasons for the failure of some past nonviolent 
struggles has been the choice of a poor strategy or very often the 
neglect to develop any strategy at all. Strategy is just as important 
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in nonviolent struggles as it is in military warfare. 

There needs to be an overall plan for conducting the entire con- 
flict. This is called a grand strategy. Within it, individual 
strategies need to be formulated to achieve major objectives in the 
conflict or for use in broad phases of the struggle. A strategy is a 
conception, a general plan, of how best to act in order to achieve 
one's objectives in a major phase of a conflict, within the framework 
of the chosen grand strategy. The aim is to use one's resources to 
maximum advantage to gain one's objective at minimum cost. The 
chosen strategy determines whether, when, and how to fight. 

Within a strategy particular tactics — plans for limited ac- 
tions — and individual methods — specific forms of action — are used 
to implement the strategy. These actions are more limited in time, 
scale, or specific issues in order to achieve intended limited objec- 
tives. 

Strategies for anti-coup defense need to be planned with much 
thought and extreme care. The strategies need to draw upon the 
best available resources about strategic principles. They also need 
to be based on knowledge of nonviolent struggle, the dynamics of 
coups, the particular conflict situation, and the strengths and weak- 
nesses of both the defending population and the putschists. 

Issues of strategy are more varied and complex than indicated 
here and readers facing strategic decisions are urged to consult more 
extensive discussions elsewhere. 14 

14 For a good discussion of strategic principles in nonviolent struggle generally, see 
Peter Ackerman and Christopher Kruegler, Strategic Nonviolent Conflict: The Dy- 
namics of People Power in the Twentieth Century (Westport, Connecticut and London: 
Praeger, 1994). See also Gene Sharp. Waging Nonviolent Struggle: Twentieth Century 
Practice and Twenty-First Century Potential. Forthcoming. 

For more detailed discussions of civilian-based defense strategy, see Gene Sharp, 
Civilian-Based Defense: A Post-Military Weapons System (Princeton, NJ: Princeton 
University Press, 1990), pp. 89-111; Gene Sharp, Making Europe Unconquerable: The 
Potential of Civilian-based Deterrence and Defense (Cambridge, Mass.: Ballinger Books, 
1986), pp. 88-118, (London: Taylor & Francis, 1985), pp. 113-151; and Adam Rob- 
erts, "Civilian Defence Strategy" in Adam Roberts, editor, The Strategy of Civilian 
Defence (London: Faber & Faber, 1967); U.S. edition: Civilian Resistance as a National 
Defense (Harrisburg, Pa.: Stackpole Books, 1968) pp. 215-251. Other sources are 
cited in Sharp, Making Europe Unconquerable (Ballinger edition), pp. 160-161, n. 1. 
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Anti-coup weapons 

The selection of the most suitable methods of action is of vital im- 
portance. The initial anti-coup strategy may use certain of the fol- 
lowing nonviolent weapons: a stay-at-home by everyone; paralysis 
of each part of the political system that the putschists attempt to 
seize; persistent operation of uncontrolled parts of the political sys- 
tem according to pre-attack policies and laws (ignoring decrees and 
policies of the putschists); filling streets with demonstrators; con- 
versely leaving the streets completely empty; massive subversion 
of the attackers' troops and functionaries; defiant publication of news- 
papers and broadcasts by radio and television with news of the at- 
tack and resistance; a general strike; and an economic shutdown (by 
both workers and managers). 

It is important to give primary responsibility in the defense 
struggle to those methods that directly counter the putschists' ini- 
tial objectives. These objectives will be primarily related to achiev- 
ing and consolidating control over the political system and under- 
mining the opposition to the coup. Economic aims are unlikely to 
be among the putschists' initial objectives. (Economic objectives may 
be in some cases longer-term aims, such as to keep control of the 
economic system primarily in the hands of an existing elite or to use 
the state to take over control or ownership of the economic system.) 

Control of the economic system is seldom, if ever, an initial 
objective of a coup d'etat. Therefore, general strikes or economic 
shut-downs are rarely the most relevant and effective substantive 
resistance methods in anti-coup action. Applied in short bursts, they 
can, however, demonstrate the solidity of the will to resist. When 
applied for an extended period, however, these economic weapons 
can imperil the capacity of the attacked society to survive its own 
defense. A general strike, for example, would usually be used only 
at the very beginning of the anti-coup defense to show the determi- 
nation of the society to resist the attack, or later in the struggle for 
some specified but limited purpose, such as to protest extreme bru- 
talities. The general strike or an economic shut-down might also be 
used when it was thought that a massive and dramatic expression 
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of resistance might strike a coup de grace to the attack. 

Much more important initially will be those specific methods 
that aim directly at the putschists' initial objectives. These would be 
ones that: (1) show repudiation of the putschists' claims to legiti- 
macy; (2) block their taking control of the political machinery of the 
state (as by noncooperation of civil servants, police, military forces, 
lower levels of government, etc.); (3) demonstrate the population's 
repudiation of the coup and its noncooperation and disobedience 
against it; (4) block the putschists' efforts to control the means of 
communication and instead maintain this through various means 
including print media and radio; and (5) defy the putschists' efforts 
to neutralize or control the independent institutions of the society. 
If the means of defense cited here can be applied massively and ef- 
fectively to achieve these aims, the coup can only collapse. 

Guidelines for general resistance 

Guidelines for general resistance against coups can be formulated 
in advance of any possible coup. Such guidelines would constitute 
basic elements for an effective anti-coup strategy, instructing the 
population on how to resist. These could include the following: 

• Repudiate the coup and denounce its leaders as illegitimate, mer- 
iting only rejection as a government. The denunciation of the 
putschists as illegitimate should be supported by moral, political, 
and religious leaders, officials and members in all of the society's 
institutions (including education, the media, and communica- 
tions), and national, local, regional, and provincial governments 
and officials (including heads of state and any royalty). Refuse to 
give any legitimacy to the putschists by any means, including ef- 
forts to negotiate a compromise between them and the legitimate 
political leaders. 

• Regard all decrees and orders from the putschists contradicting 
established law as illegal, and refuse to obey them. 
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• Keep all resistance strictly nonviolent in order to make the anti- 
coup defense the most effective possible. Refuse to be provoked 
into violent or other imprudent action. 

• Refuse and disobey all attempts by the putschists to establish and 
extend controls over the governmental apparatus and society. 

• Noncooperate with the putschists in all ways. This applies to the 
general population; all experts and technocrats; all leaders of the 
previous governments and of political parties; all branches of the 
central or federal government, state, regional, and local govern- 
ments, including their civil servants and bureaucrats; key occu- 
pational and professional groups; all staff of the media and com- 
munications; all staff of transportation systems; the police; mem- 
bers and units of the military forces; all judges and employees of 
the judicial system; the staffs of all financial institutions, both gov- 
ernmental and private; and officers and members of all other in- 
stitutions of the society. 

• Persist in maintaining the normal operations of the society in ac- 
cordance with the pre-attack constitution, laws, and policies of 
the legitimate government and the society's independent institu- 
tions. This should be continued until and unless the persons are 
physically removed from their workplaces, offices, and activity 
centers. Even then as far as possible, continue normal operations 
from other locations. This applies especially to officials and em- 
ployees of all branches, departments and levels of government. 

• Preserve the functioning of legitimate political and social organi- 
zations. Create backup organizations which may need to assume 
the functions of organizations attacked or closed down by the 
putschists. 

• Refuse to supply vital information to the putschists and their help- 
ers. For example, where it will help, remove road signs, street 
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names, traffic signs, house numbers, etc. to impede the putschists' 
activities and protect people from arrest. 

• Refuse to supply the putschists with needed supplies and equip- 
ment, hiding these when appropriate. 

• Engage in friendly "creative communication" with the function- 
aries and troops serving the putschists while continuing resistance. 
Explain to them the reasons for the defense struggle, affirm the 
absence of any intended violence against them, seek to under- 
mine their reliability, and try to induce them to be helpful to the 
defenders. This help might take the forms of deliberate ineffi- 
ciency in repression, passing information to the defenders, and in 
extremes to desertion, with soldiers instead joining the defenders 
in nonviolent struggle for freedom. Attempt to persuade soldiers 
and functionaries of the need instead to adhere to constitutional 
and legal procedures. 

• Refuse to assist the putschists in disseminating their propaganda. 

• Document in writing, sound, and film the putschists' activities 
and repression. Preserve the documentation and also distribute 
the information widely to the defenders, internationally and to 
the putschists' supporters. 

Treatment of the usurpers' troops and functionaries 

Very early in the coup, the defenders would attempt to communi- 
cate with and to warn the putschists, their functionaries, and their 
troops about the population's hostility to the attack. Words and sym- 
bolic actions would be used to communicate the will to resist, to 
show the type of defense that would be waged, and to urge the 
putschists to withdraw. 
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Efforts would be made at all phases of the coup to undermine 
the loyalty of the putschists' individual soldiers and functionaries. 
This would be relatively easier in anti-coup resistance than in cases 
of foreign invasions because the soldiers and functionaries would 
usually speak the same language as the resisters or at least a com- 
mon language they both understood. If this were not the case, then 
communication would still be possible in other ways such as the 
use of translated leaflets and slogans, or linguistically skilled resist- 
ers, or through the defenders' behavior and symbols. 

The putschists' soldiers would initially be informed that there 
will be resistance, but that the resistance will be of a special type. In 
this resistance, the defense would indeed be directed against the 
attempt to seize control by the coup but would be conducted with- 
out harming the soldiers as individuals. If this could be communi- 
cated, the soldiers might be more likely to help the defending popu- 
lation in small ways, to avoid brutalities, and to mutiny at a crisis 
point, than if the troops expected at any moment to be killed by 
snipers or bombs. 

Repeated demonstrations that there is no violent intent or threat 
toward the individual soldiers, accompanied by clear resistance, are 
very important. This combination has the greatest chance of increas- 
ing the effectiveness of the anti-coup defense. Strong resistance with- 
out personal threat or violence may, at least among some soldiers, 
create or aggravate their morale problems. The problems may be 
expressed in uncertain loyalties to the putschists, problems of main- 
taining self-respect while inflicting repression on nonviolent people, 
and in extremes, disaffection and mutiny. 

There can be no guarantee, however, that the putschists' troops 
will be favorably affected by the nonviolent discipline, especially in 
the short run. They may still perpetrate brutalities and kill nonvio- 
lent resisters. Such tragedies do not, however, mean the failure of 
the resistance. Instead, given continued, disciplined resistance, bru- 
talities can weaken the putschists and strengthen the defense 
struggle, as discussed in later sections. 
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Facing attack: obstruction and communication 

Although this anti-coup defense does not work by attacking the 
putschists' troops militarily, some limited action affecting the troops 
would be taken even at the first stage of an attack. If identified in 
time, the deployment of the putschists' troops could be temporarily 
blocked by obstructionist activities on highways, streets, airports, 
railroads, and the like. The entry or movement of troops could be 
delayed by such means as refusal to operate the railroads, blocking 
highways and airports with many abandoned automobiles and at 
times on streets and roads by human barricades. 

Although such obstructionist activities against the deployment 
of troops would only be effective briefly, these actions would make 
clear to the individual soldiers that, whatever they might have been 
told, they were not welcome as troops of the coup. The people will 
also urge the soldiers not to believe the coup leaders' propaganda. 

As other symbolic actions, the people could wear mourning 
bands, stage a stay-at-home, conduct a limited general strike, or defy 
curfews. Such actions would serve two purposes. They would give 
notice to friend and foe that the coup will be firmly resisted. At the 
same time the actions would help to build up the people's morale so 
as to discourage submission and collaboration with the putschists. 
These actions, however, would be only a symbolic prelude to the 
later substantive resistance. 

The following symbolic methods might be used to help com- 
municate the population's will to resist to the putschists and their 
forces: leaflets, letters, radio and television broadcasts, personal con- 
versations, newspapers, posters, banners, diplomatic messages, state- 
ments at regional and United Nations meetings, third-party assis- 
tance, painted messages and slogans, and special types of demon- 
strations. These means of communication and warning could be 
aimed at the attackers' troops, leaders, and current and potential 
supporters of the coup. 
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Facing attack: repudiation and rejection 

In the first hours, days and weeks after a coup d'etat is attempted it 
is extremely important to take quick and solid action to block the 
putschists from becoming accepted and from establishing effective 
control over the state apparatus and the society An immediate strat- 
egy of repudiation and rejection of the putschists and their attack is 
called for in order to defeat the coup quickly That strategy would 
combine repudiation of claims to legitimacy and rejection of coop- 
eration. It would include total or near total noncooperation with 
the putschists. An early defeat of the coup would make unneces- 
sary a later long-term struggle with an entrenched and therefore 
much stronger oppressive regime. 

Because coup attempts are generally at their weakest point in 
the first hours and days, it is vital that anti-coup defenders under- 
take immediate and resolute action against the attackers. The de- 
fense must be broad and deep enough in the society to constitute a 
resolute repudiation of the putschists. The attackers' appeals for 
"national unity" — meaning supporting them — and to allow them 
time to prove their good intentions, must be dismissed. 

Blocking control by the putschists 

Politicians, civil servants, and judges, by ignoring or defying the 
attackers' illegal orders, would keep the normal machinery of gov- 
ernment and the courts out of the putschists' control — as happened 
in the German resistance to the Kapp Putsch in 1920. 

The legislature would neither receive the putschists themselves 
nor comply with any orders or requests from them. Instead, the 
legislature might continue sitting and operating under the estab- 
lished constitution, unless or until the members were actually physi- 
cally removed by the putschists' forces. Or, the legislature could 
disperse after issuing a call for popular and governmental resistance 
to the coup. The members of the legislature could then join the popu- 
lation in other aspects of the defense struggle. 
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Neither the government treasury nor private banks would pro- 
vide money or credit to the putschists. In 1920, for example, the 
German Reichsbank refused money to the putschists, declaring that 
the name of Dr. Kapp, a main coup leader, was not on the list of 
approved signers for the withdrawal of state funds. 

The judiciary would declare the putschists and their helpers an 
illegal and unconstitutional body. The courts would continue to 
operate on the basis of pre-invasion laws and constitution. They 
would refuse to give moral, legal, and repressive assistance to the 
attackers, even if they had to close the courts. Order would then be 
maintained by social pressures, solidarity, and nonviolent sanctions; 
underground courts and independent arbiters could be used. 

The putschists should be met with a blanket refusal by the gov- 
ernment bureaucracy and civil servants to carry out their instruc- 
tions, as occurred in the resistance to the Kapp Putsch. Or, the bu- 
reaucrats and civil servants might simply continue the old policies, 
ignoring the putschists' orders, and disrupting the implementation 
of new policies. 

Police could be most effective when they brazenly defy the 
putschists, refusing illegitimate instructions while attempting to 
continue their normal duties. When under extreme duress, they 
could fake compliance with the putschists' orders but by evasion 
and deliberate inefficiencies never implement them. 

Journalists and printers, refusing to submit to the putschists' 
censorship, would publish banned newspapers, newssheets, and 
other publications in large or many small editions. Broadcasters 
and technicians would broadcast resistance radio programs from 
hidden transmitters or from uncontrolled or even foreign territory. 
For example, President de Gaulle and Prime Minister Debre broad- 
cast appeals from Paris aimed at French army conscripts and offic- 
ers involved in the coup in Algeria, calling on them to disobey their 
rebellious officers. 

At the same time, efforts should be made to persuade persons 
who are participating in the coup, and especially those in lower ranks 
of the military or other organizations who are being ordered to sup- 
port the coup, that they should instead refuse to obey orders to 
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carry out illegal activities. Where the dangers to such persons would 
be great, they might take various types of evasive action or disap- 
pear into the general population rather than support the anti-con- 
stitutional usurpation. 

In some past cases, resisters to government oppression have 
actively attempted to befriend troops under hostile command to in- 
duce them to be mild in their repression or even to join in the demo- 
cratic resistance. At times such efforts have succeeded. Resisters to 
coups need to be aware of such options and prepared to apply them. 

The cumulative impact of such institutional noncooperation is 
to prevent the coup leaders from controlling both the government 
and the society. By blocking such control, the defenders maintain 
and even increase their ability to continue long-term resistance, 
should that be required in case the coup does not collapse quickly. 

Defying repression and intimidation 

Putschists facing strong and well-prepared anti-coup defense are 
likely to be seriously threatened, and therefore may respond with 
repression. This is certain to be a difficult time for the defenders 
and the whole population. Arrests, imprisonment, beatings, con- 
centration camps, shootings, executions, for example, may take a 
heavy toll on the defenders. However, in themselves the repres- 
sive measures are not decisive unless they invoke fear and submis- 
siveness in the defenders. In fact, the opponents' repression is evi- 
dence of the power of the nonviolent struggle, and is no more rea- 
son for despair than if, in a regular war, the enemy shoots back, 
wounding and killing one's own soldiers. 

Against an anti-coup defense, repression may be used to crush 
resistance and also to instill fear. The Chinese saying is: "Kill the 
chicken to scare the monkey." However, as has occurred in numer- 
ous struggles, if the resisters and population refuse to be intimidated 
into submission and passivity, then the repression may fail. 

Nonviolent defiance often risks serious casualties, but it seems 
to produce far fewer casualties than when both sides use vio- 
lence. At the same time, persistence in nonviolent struggle contrib- 
utes to 
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much greater chance for success than if the resisters had chosen to 
fight a militarily-prepared opponent with violence. 

The putschists may demonstrate grave ruthlessness, such as 
by killing the head of state and other top political leaders. This bru- 
tality may not only be done to frighten the population into accep- 
tance of the coup. Such killings also create clear vacancies in gov- 
ernment leadership which the putschists aim to fill themselves. 
Therefore, an important part of anti-coup preparations is to deter- 
mine clearly the line of political succession, minimally for several 
replacements. 

The importance of nonviolent discipline 

Recognizing that violence undermines the dynamics and strength 
of nonviolent struggle, the putschists may often deliberately seek to 
provoke the resisters to use violence. Violence and plans to use vio- 
lence may be falsely attributed to resisters. Repression, particularly 
brutal repression, may be intended to provoke the resisters into a 
violent response. At other times, agents provocateurs are placed within 
resistance groups to instigate or even commit acts of violence in or- 
der to support the charge that the resisters are using violence. All 
these provocations to violence must be rebuffed if the defenders are 
not to undermine their own defense. 

This anti-coup defense is based on the technique of nonviolent 
struggle. A grand strategic requirement of nonviolent struggle is 
that courageous struggle must be combined with nonviolent disci- 
pline. 15 Nothing is to be gained, and a lot can be lost, by the killing 
of young soldiers who have found themselves in the putschists' army. 
The perpetration of violence, especially killings by the resisters, helps 
to undermine the otherwise nonviolent struggle in several ways. 
Resistance violence may help unite the putschists' basic supporters 
and military forces against the anti-coup defenders. In contrast, the 
main defense strategy regarding such soldiers is to undermine their 
morale and to induce them to become unreliable and even to mu- 
tiny. That aim is made almost impossible to achieve when the sol- 

15 See Gene Sharp, The Politics of Nonviolent Action, pp. 586-620. 
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diers are targets of resistance violence. 

Violence by the defenders will be used by the putschists to "jus- 
tify" overwhelming repression which they wanted to use anyhow. 
It will be used to claim that the putschists are saving the country 
from terrorism or civil war, and are preserving "law and order." Vio- 
lence by the defenders may also weaken their own side, as people 
may be less willing to support or employ violence than participate 
in a fully nonviolent resistance. 

Repression of defiant and disciplined nonviolent resisters can 
at times have the opposite effect to that intended by the repressor. 
In this situation there is a strong tendency for the violent repression 
to react against the repressors' own power position. This is the pro- 
cess called "political jiu-jitsu." 

Repression against courageous but nonviolent resisters can 
harm the repressors' power position in several ways. Such repres- 
sion and the impact of brutalities may at times help to increase the 
numbers of resisters among the defending population and increase 
their determination. They may also sow doubts and reservations in 
the minds of the putschists' troops and other supporters, creating 
unease, opposition, and finally disaffection and resistance among 
the attackers' own population, functionaries, and military forces. 
Heavy repression against the nonviolent defenders may also arouse 
stronger international opposition to the coup and mobilize interna- 
tional opinion and diplomatic and economic action against the 
putschists. 

This process of political jiu-jitsu is a great help when it occurs. 
However, the strategy of the anti-coup defense should not depend 
upon it. The strategy should instead concentrate primarily on the 
repudiation of the putschists' legitimacy and defy their attempts to 
gain control through massive noncooperation and political defiance. 

In summary, maintenance of nonviolent resistant behavior by 
the anti-coup defenders is likely to contribute to: (1) winning sym- 
pathy and support, (2) reducing casualties, (3) inducing disaffection 
and mutiny of the opponents' troops, (4) attracting maximum par- 
ticipation in the nonviolent struggle, and (5) winning wider sup- 
port. Nonviolent discipline is a key factor in achieving these aims. 
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International support 

Only occasionally, as against the August 1991 Soviet coup, as well 
as in opposition to the September 1991 coup in Haiti, has serious 
supportive international diplomatic and economic action been threat- 
ened or taken against coups d'etat. However, as the case in Haiti of 
international sanctions to restore President Aristide suggests, suc- 
cessful defense against coups by largely international action may 
not be effective. Instead, successful defense primarily depends on 
noncooperation and defiance within the attacked country. 

Sometimes, however, international support can be influential 
in assisting anti-coup struggles. Governments could refuse diplo- 
matic recognition of the putschists and declare a prohibition on eco- 
nomic aid, as the United States and other countries did in reaction 
to the 1991 Soviet coup attempt. Such governments and societies 
could also provide technical and economic assistance, publishing, 
radio, and television services, and telecommunications support to 
the civilian defenders. Such measures could be planned in advance. 

The nonviolent and defiant character of this type of anti-coup 
defense may stimulate much international publicity and sympathy. 
At times political sympathy may lead to diplomatic and interna- 
tional economic pressures against the putschists. In the defeat of 
the August 1991 attempted coup d'etat in the Soviet Union, the in- 
ternal actions — especially reluctance of soldiers within the military 
to obey the putschists' orders — seem to have been much more im- 
portant. However, the diplomatic pressures and threats of interna- 
tional economic action seem to have been a significant supplemen- 
tary factor. This case illustrates that under certain conditions inter- 
national pressures can further weaken the putschists and strengthen 
the cause of the civilian defenders. However, there should be no 
romanticism that international public opinion or even international 
diplomatic and economic pressure can defeat a coup without deter- 
mined and strong defense by the attacked society itself. 
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Shifts in strategy during the struggle 

Shifts in strategy by the civilian defenders may be required at cer- 
tain points to counter new objectives of the attackers, to correct for 
exposed weaknesses or unexpected strengths among the defenders, 
and in order to maximize the impact of the defenders' resistance — 
based on denying legitimacy and refusing cooperation. 

The coup leaders may soon discover that they are confronted 
by a comprehensive fighting force of the general population, orga- 
nized through its social institutions. The putschists may at some 
point realize that they are unable to bring the society under their 
control, and that the defense is strong enough to force them to call 
off the whole venture. If this does not occur, the defenders must 
intensify their efforts to undermine the attackers' regime. 

Where the putschists' control has already weakened signifi- 
cantly, or appears likely to do so shortly, it may be time for another 
intense application of the strategy of repudiation and rejection. This 
may prove, however, to be simply another phase of the conflict fol- 
lowed instead by a strategy of concentrating resistance only at espe- 
cially important issues. Or, the total noncooperation strategy may 
prove to be a final blow to the coup. 

A durable success 

Success in anti-coup defense depends on several key factors. These 
include, among others, the spirit of resistance, the solidarity of the 
defending population, the strength of the defending society, the abil- 
ity of the people to maintain resistance and nonviolent discipline, 
the strengths and weaknesses of the putschists, the choice of the 
putschists' strategy of attack, and the wisdom of the defense strate- 
gies. 

Victory with this anti-coup defense will come only to those who 
have developed it into a refined and powerful political tool operat- 
ing with a wise strategy. As with military conflict, genuine power 
capacity and defense strength are required in this type of defense. 
Defeat of the constitutional defenders is always possible, just as 
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defeat occurs in traditional war. However, there are strong signs 
that a determined people will have strong chances of achieving suc- 
cess with such an anti-coup defense, and that with fewer casualties 
and less destruction than would accompany a military struggle. 

In case of need for long-term defense 

If the anti-coup defense is not successful within days or a few weeks, 
a new strategic situation will have been created. The putschists will 
have probably succeeded in establishing a modicum of legitimacy, 
acceptance, cooperation, and control. The conflict will then have 
been changed from a short-term anti-coup defense to a longer-term 
struggle against an established dictatorship. For that rather differ- 
ent conflict situation only some suggestive lines of resistance can be 
outlined here. 16 

In that resistance a strategy of total noncooperation with the 
new government would probably not be viable because of the need 
of the society to survive a longer-term struggle. Instead, a policy of 
concentrating resistance at various key points would be needed until 
a resulting change in the balance of forces merited an application of 
more widespread or total noncooperation in order to bring final suc- 
cess. 

A longer-term defense strategy against an established dictator- 
ship needs to focus on two main objectives. First, the attackers must 
be prevented from obtaining any other major objectives beyond the 
dictatorship itself. If the dictators seek other forms of domination, 
as economic, ideological, or political, then liberation plans need to 
concentrate on blocking these. This produces a strategy of "selec- 
tive resistance," sometimes called "resistance at key points." 

Under a strategy of selective resistance, people in various pro- 
fessions and occupations might resist only on crucial issues. For 
example, the police, while attempting to keep criminal elements from 

16 See Gene Sharp, From Dictatorship to Democracy: A Conceptual Framework for Lib- 
eration. Bangkok: Committee for the Restoration of Democracy in Burma, 1993 and 
Boston: Albert Einstein Institution, 2002. 
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taking advantage of the situation, might selectively refuse to locate 
and arrest democratic resisters, perhaps warning people of impend- 
ing arrests and repressive actions. Teachers would refuse to intro- 
duce the regime's propaganda into the schools. Workers and man- 
agers would use strikes, delays, and obstructionism to impede ex- 
ploitation of the country. Clergymen would continue to preach about 
the duty to refuse to help the dictators. 

The second main objective of long-term defense is the protec- 
tion of the autonomy of the society's institutions. When quick suc- 
cess of the anti-coup resistance has not occurred, the new dictators 
may attempt to control and silence various institutions of the soci- 
ety. These attempts would especially focus on those institutions that 
have been involved in the earlier defense struggle, such as the courts, 
schools, unions, cultural groups, professional societies, religious in- 
stitutions, and the like. If control over such institutions is achieved, 
the future capacity of the society for resistance will be further weak- 
ened. Therefore, the long-term democratic struggle must firmly re- 
sist any efforts of the invader to control the society's institutions. 
Such institutions are not only points of resistance. They are also 
actual or potential resistance organizations which can act to defend 
the society from dictators and to restore the legitimate political sys- 
tem. 

The strategy of selective resistance is cited here only to show 
that an initial failure to defeat a coup need not doom the society to 
long-term dictatorship. However, the main anti-coup defense should 
aim to block the usurpation fully and quickly, well before the 
putschists have consolidated their control. 

Collapsing the coup 

Such a long-term defense against an established dictatorship may 
not be needed, however. The initial anti-coup defense struggle may 
well succeed. If the civilian defenders maintain their discipline and 
persist in their defiance and noncooperation despite repression, and 
if they involve significant sections of the populace, the putschists' 
drive to achieve their aims can be frustrated and finally blocked. 
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The resistance of a prepared people and their institutions may 
finally prove to be too much for the coup leaders. Their objectives 
may be denied to them. Their effort to establish control over the 
society may have failed. The coup attempt may have merely placed 
the putschists in a political hornets' nest. The numbers of deter- 
mined, noncooperating, and disobedient defenders may steadily 
grow. It may become clear that the defiant defenders are headed for 
success, a victory enhanced with new vitality and durability. 

Great care will then be needed in the transition back to the con- 
stitutional system, especially if former political leaders have been 
killed by the putschists. Where possible, constitutionally selected 
leaders should be restored to their positions and the previous con- 
stitution and laws applied, to be amended in the future where ap- 
propriate. Steps should be taken as soon as possible to begin cor- 
recting any legitimate problems and grievances that led dissatisfied 
people to support the coup. The society and government will also 
do well to consider carefully how the government's democratic quali- 
ties can be improved. 

Deterring coups d'etat 

A well-prepared defense capacity against coups d'etat can consti- 
tute a formidable deterrence against would-be putschists. When a 
society is known to have a well-prepared anti-coup defense, would- 
be usurpers anticipating at best a very hard struggle and at worst an 
ignominious defeat, may well never even attempt a coup. 

If would-be putschists or even current government leaders 
know that if they do not abide by the constitutional limits on their 
authority, the democratic will of the society will be enforced by po- 
litical defiance and noncooperation, then they may well decide to 
stay within their appropriate constitutional roles. 

This deterrence capacity is completely dependent upon a cred- 
ible capacity to wage effective resistance against coups d'etat. Hence, 
the only way to prepare deterrence of internal usurpations is to lay 
the groundwork for strong noncooperation and defiance against such 
attacks. 
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As in military defense, no deterrence capacity is guaranteed to 
succeed. Attacks may nevertheless occur. If a coup is attempted 
despite extensive preparations for resistance, then this type of de- 
fense could defeat it effectively and potentially very quickly, and 
restore constitutional government, without the risk of civil war. 

Promoting an anti-coup defense 

An early step toward this policy will need to be dissemination 
throughout the society of the concept of anti-coup defense and ex- 
ploration of the forms of resistance that are most powerful in de- 
fending against usurpations. An informational and educational pro- 
gram can be initiated by individuals and organizations even while 
the concept is quite new. Articles, newspaper reports, public meet- 
ings, discussion groups, radio, television, panel discussions, speak- 
ers for various organizations, pamphlets, and books, are among the 
means of communication and education which can be used. Famil- 
iarity with the concept that coups can be successfully resisted through 
noncooperation and defiance is a prerequisite for the needed care- 
ful consideration and active support from the major civil institu- 
tions of the society and for organized preparations for such defense. 
Obviously, consideration, adoption, and implementation of this 
anti-coup defense should not expect support from cliques intent on 
potentially conducting a coup. However, the anti-coup policy will 
be strengthened if it receives "transpartisan" consideration, support, 
and participation. A transpartisan approach would aim to incorpo- 
rate people and groups with differing convictions and political opin- 
ions in support of the development, adoption, and implementation 
of the anti-coup policy. Given such varied and wide-ranging con- 
sideration the support of most of the population for the anti-coup 
policy will likely be stronger and more united. 

Adopting an anti-coup defense 

There are three main ways in which a strong anti-coup defense ca- 
pacity can be adopted: (1) through widespread dissemination, 
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throughout all levels of the society, of knowledge and understand- 
ing of the grand strategy and broad forms of anti-coup resistance, as 
just discussed; (2) through the organization of the institutions of civil 
society so that they are prepared to confront and resist such an at- 
tack; and (3) through constitutional and legal changes and organi- 
zational efforts within the governmental structure so that it will not 
be at the disposal of putschists. Ideally, all three of these ways should 
be applied in sequence or some combination, depending on what is 
possible or most feasible at the time in the particular situation. How- 
ever, it is possible to begin the process of education and consider- 
ation without certainty as to what will be the final manner of adop- 
tion and implementation. 

Preparations by the civil institutions 

Despite the vulnerability of many democratic governments, not all 
political leaders will see the desirability and feasibility of preparing 
for anti-coup defense. A capacity for defense against coups d'etat is 
nevertheless important, and needs to be developed. Where the gov- 
ernment for whatever reason does not take the initiative in adopt- 
ing an anti-coup defense policy and preparing for it, the way is open 
in societies with any degree of civil liberties for the society itself to 
take action. In these cases there is a very important role for direct 
preparations for anti-coup defense by the civil institutions them- 
selves. 

In many situations the basic concept of anti-coup defense and 
the principles of resistance can be disseminated, and preparations 
for it may be initiated by the civil institutions of the society, inde- 
pendently of governmental involvement. 

These preparations would not mean, of course, that everyone 
thinks that the current government is the best possible or that it has 
no serious limitations or problems. The view would simply be that 
the regime that might be imposed by possible putschists would most 
likely be significantly worse. Blocking the imposition through a coup 
of a more autocratic and repressive government would then be a 
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prerequisite to making needed improvements in the political sys- 
tem and society. 

Often the targeted current government may suffer from bla- 
tant inadequacies, such as widespread corruption, or social disrup- 
tion, such as a "breakdown of law and order." Putschists may sin- 
cerely or falsely claim that their coup is necessary to correct these 
situations. That claim may give them significant popular support. 
Nevertheless, defense is needed against those coups. 

The new regime may not end corruption, and the claim to sup- 
port "law and order" may be used to impose a new authoritarian or 
dictatorial regime. The use of a coup to correct such problems rep- 
resents a dangerous precedent as to how a problem regime should 
be changed. That coup might in fact take a very different turn, and 
the next coup might be much more sinister. One of several possible 
alternative remedies includes carefully focused campaigns by con- 
ventional forms of action or narrowly directed nonviolent protests 
or resistance. 

As an anti-democratic technique of political change, coups d'etat 
are intrinsically dangerous even when it is claimed they are intended 
to correct a serious problem. In politics, there are often unintended 
consequences of one's actions, and not all intentions are always made 
public. 

Nongovernmental institutions and organizations can dissemi- 
nate the essential concept of anti-coup defense widely throughout 
the society through various means of communication. Those civil 
bodies can then individually and in cooperation with others initiate 
and implement an anti-coup defense policy. They may do this by 
educating their own constituents, making preparations, and under- 
taking planning as to how their sector of the population and society 
might most effectively act to help to defeat a future coup. For ex- 
ample, individuals, groups, and institutions working in communi- 
cations, transportation, government offices, the police, religious life, 
education, and every major aspect of the society would need to plan 
how effectively to block control by the putschists. 

Strong preparations for anti-coup defense can merge into both 
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education and the organization within governmental structures even 
when a national anti-coup defense policy has not been adopted. In 
some situations organized preparations by the civil institutions might 
also involve local and regional governments and cooperation with 
personnel and groups within the national governmental structure. 

This type of planning would need to focus to a significant de- 
gree on those aspects of the society that would be priority areas of 
legitimization and control for the putschists. Among the high prior- 
ity areas would be control of the governmental apparatus (civil ser- 
vants, bureaucrats, and the like) and control of the police and mem- 
bers of the military forces. Also highly important would be news- 
papers, radio, television, telephones, water, energy, and food sup- 
plies. Through such initiatives in education, organization, planning, 
and preparations, national plans to block future coups could be pre- 
pared that are suited to specific national conditions. Such a defense 
policy could be made powerful even without governmental initia- 
tive. 

If such institutions are strong and represent the diverse com- 
ponents of the society, it is possible for them to prepare and to con- 
duct a sufficiently powerful anti-coup defense that is able to defeat 
such an attack even when the government itself has not participated 
in the organization of such defense. 

Government initiated preparations 

Where the society has a high degree of democracy, or at least the 
political leaders wish their society to evolve peacefully without 
abrupt changes by coups d'etat, governments may adopt anti-coup 
defense policies. Legislatures and other parts of the government 
can establish measures to prepare for effective defense against fu- 
ture coups. These measures might be aided by constitutional, legal, 
and organizational changes aimed to bar putschists from seizing 
control of the government and society. 

For example, in 1997 Thailand adopted a new constitution that 
takes a major step in this direction. Its Article 65 states: 
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A person shall have the right to resist peacefully any act com- 
mitted for the acquisition of power to rule the country by a 
means which is not in accordance with the modes provided in 
this Constitution. 17 

Obviously, such a constitutional provision is of major significance. 
However, to be effective it requires the addition of legal provisions 
for implementing the principle, and also both governmental and 
nongovernmental preparations to make the noncooperation suffi- 
ciently powerful so as to be successful. 

Where possible, involvement of the government itself in the 
dissemination of the concept of defense against coups, and in the 
preparations for a vigorous defense can have significant advantages. 
The most important advantage would of course be the direct prepa- 
ration of the governmental machinery to resist a takeover. The bu- 
reaucracy, civil service, ministries, administrative departments, po- 
lice, and military forces could be trained to offer strong resistance. 
Specific obligations and guidelines for anti-coup resistance would 
be developed for and by civil servants, media staff, communications 
operators, police, military forces, and employees of local, regional, 
and provincial governments. If these components of the state ma- 
chinery can be kept unusable by putschists, the defense will be more 
extensive and powerful than if this were not the case. Also, the 
struggle is likely to be shorter with fewer casualties. 

Possible legislation and other plans to mobilize defense 

Governmental preparations may require new legislation and imple- 
mentation of its provisions. Among the steps that can be taken are 
these: (For a fuller discussion of governmental preparations, see 
Appendix One. For a discussion of preparations by civil institu- 
tions, see Appendix Two.) 



17 Constitution of the Kingdom of Thailand. A certified correct English translation 
has been used and can be found at: www.krisdika.go.th/law/text/lawpub/ 
elll02540/text.htm 
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• A constitutional amendment can be adopted that grants citizens 
the right and responsibility to resist a coup and denies them the 
right to recognize a coup as being legitimate. 

• Legislation can be enacted that obliges all police and military forces 
to refuse to participate in or assist with a coup. 

• Legislation can be enacted that obliges all government employ- 
ees to refuse cooperation with a coup and obedience to usurpers. 
In the event of a coup, government employees would be obliged 
to carry on their work according to established constitutional and 
legal procedures and policies. 

• Legislation can be enacted that obliges all personnel in the fields 
of communications, media, and transportation to resist censor- 
ship by the putschists and to refuse to cooperate with, or commu- 
nicate orders from, coup leaders. 

• Legislation can be enacted that obliges all public and private fi- 
nancial institutions to refuse financial relations with the putschists. 

• The constitutional government can communicate in advance of a 
crisis with all international bodies, organizations, and governments 
with which it has relations that in the event of a coup, those bod- 
ies should maintain recognition of the constitutional government 
and refuse all relations with the putschists. 

• In the event of a coup, individuals and bodies within the consti- 
tutional government can appeal to religious and moral leaders to 
denounce the attack and to impress upon their adherents that they 
should refuse to cooperate with it. 

• The constitutional government can make plans for continuation 
of leadership in case important government buildings are seized 
or government officials are imprisoned or executed. 
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• The legislature can prepare plans for how the constitutional gov- 
ernment should resume control of the country once a coup at- 
tempt collapses. 

• The legislature can appeal to organizations and educational insti- 
tutions to develop and implement programs to educate citizens 
on their right and duty to refuse cooperation with an attempted 
coup. 

In all of this planning, it must be made clear that the nature of 
the anti-coup resistance is nonviolent and that no one is to commit 
acts of violence against fellow citizens who illegally support the coup. 
It should also be made clear what the penalties are for individuals 
who are found guilty of either initiating or cooperating with a coup. 

Other types of preparations 

In addition to preparation and dissemination of general guidelines 
for anti-coup resistance, several other types of preparations for de- 
fense are possible. For example, training maneuvers could be orga- 
nized in which imaginary coups would be defied by staged civilian 
resistance. These maneuvers could take place in residential areas, 
offices or factories, cities, provinces, and across the whole country. 
Technical preparations would also be necessary for this type of 
defense against coups. Provisions and equipment would be required 
for communications after the putschists had occupied key centers 
and seized facilities of established newspapers and radio and tele- 
vision stations. Publishing supplies and broadcasting equipment 
for underground newspapers, resistance leaflets, and underground 
radio could be secured and hidden for use in emergencies. Advance 
arrangements should be made for locating such broadcasting sta- 
tions, communications centers, or printing plants, in the territory of 
a friendly supportive country. 
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Consequences of an anti-coup defense 

The objective of this defense policy against coups d'etat is to pre- 
serve constitutional government by blocking the imposition of vi- 
able government by the putschists, by making the attacked society 
unrulable by the attackers, and by enabling the population to main- 
tain control and self-direction of their society even when under at- 
tack. The responsibility for this preservation of constitutional gov- 
ernment rests with all members of the society It is they who can 
maintain and expand their freedoms and continue to improve their 
society in accordance with the cherished principles of the nation. 

This anti-coup defense policy would have major positive quali- 
ties. It is a policy based on people, not bullets and bombs, on hu- 
man institutions, not military technology. It is a policy that can serve 
freedom instead of threatening civil war or submitting to a new dic- 
tatorship. Adopted and practiced widely internationally, this policy 
would make a major contribution to removing the coup d'etat as a 
major political problem. This would limit the rise of new dictator- 
ships, reducing the prevalence of tyranny in the world. 

This policy is a creative defense based on the power of people 
even in grave crises to become, and remain, the masters of their own 
destinies. The consequences of this could be profound. 



APPENDIX ONE 

Legislation and Other Governmental Preparations for 

Anti-Coup Defense 

Important preparations can be made by governments to prevent and 
defeat coups d'etat. These may require new legislation and imple- 
mentation of its provisions. In all of this legislation and these decla- 
rations of responsibilities and duties, it shall be made clear that no 
one is to commit acts of violence against one's fellow citizens who 
are acting illegally. The following legal measures and procedures 
are recommended for this purpose. 

1. A constitutional provision should be adopted that no citizen of 
any status, role, or position in the society whatsoever has the right 
to accept as the legitimate government any person or group that has 
conducted a coup d'etat. 

To the contrary, all citizens without exception have the consti- 
tutional duty to deny legitimacy to any group of putschists and to 
refuse all cooperation with them and all obedience to them. Citi- 
zens will persistently continue their usual duties and assist in meet- 
ing the human needs of their fellow citizens while defying the 
putschists. 

2. Specific laws should be enacted to establish the legal obligations 
of all government employees and civil servants, on national, regional 
and local levels of government, to refuse to assist coups d'etat. Their 
legal obligation would be to persist in conducting their work ac- 
cording to established (pre-coup) constitutional and legal procedures 
and policies only. They would also be legally bound to refuse all 
cooperation with and obedience to any group of usurpers. This re- 
fusal would be aimed to deny to putschists all administrative sup- 
port to carry out their illegal orders and objectives. 

3. Specific laws should be enacted to implement the new constitu- 
tional provision to make it a legal obligation of all members of po- 
lice forces and all members of the military forces to swear not only 
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allegiance to the constitutional government, but to pledge — perhaps 
in the induction oath — to refuse to participate in any conspiracy to 
organize or conduct a coup d'etat. In case a coup is then later at- 
tempted, it would be the duty of these persons to refuse to obey, 
serve, or collaborate with any group that has attempted to seize the 
state apparatus. 

The police at all levels and members of the judicial system must 
be mandated to continue to apply the previously established laws, 
policies, and procedures only. They must ignore any new policies, 
edicts, and orders, received or announced, from those who have il- 
legally attempted to seize the state. Specifically, they may warn per- 
sons and groups of the likelihood of arrest, and they should refuse 
to locate and arrest patriotic resisters who are defying the putsch, 
either by individual actions or by group resistance and demonstra- 
tions. 

At times this police resistance may be quite open and at other 
times police may pretend to be obeying the putschists but not actu- 
ally doing so. For example, they may report that it was impossible 
for them to locate and arrest wanted persons. 

If ordered to disperse street demonstrations, police actions may 
range from simply being present at the site but not taking repressive 
measures to joining the demonstrators as resisters themselves. The 
police must not be allowed to become a tool of repression for the 
usurpers. 

4. In addition to resisting the putschists, police should, wherever 
feasible, be obligated to actively assist the resistance. For example, 
it has happened in past resistance movements that police transported 
supplies of resistance newspapers and other literature in police cars 
to other parts of the city or region where they were needed. 

5. Soldiers and other members of military forces must not allow them- 
selves to become a tool of repression in the service of those who 
have attempted to replace the constitutional government. Their 
noncooperation and disobedience may be especially difficult when 
the coup has been conducted by officers of the military forces, as 
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compared to a political group which seeks the compliance of the 
military forces in enforcing their illegal domination on the govern- 
ment and society. 

Similarly to the options for police, soldiers in this difficult situ- 
ation who oppose the coup may take any one of a range of actions, 
none of which serves the usurpers. They may, for example, be very 
gentle in facing street demonstrators, or, when ordered to fire at pro- 
testers, may shoot above their heads so as not to injure anyone. They 
may also seek to encourage their military unit to openly defy the 
usurpers, or, without using their military weapons, soldiers may 
engage in especially dangerous acts of protest and defiance against 
the putschists. 

Open resistance by both police and military troops is likely to 
be extremely dangerous as the penalty for disobedience and mutiny 
is often execution. Consequently, other less obvious ways of deny- 
ing usurpers obedience and assistance merit investigation and ap- 
plication. 

6. Specific laws should be enacted to make it a legal obligation of all 
persons and organizations working in communications to persist in 
their loyalty to the constitutional government only. This would mean 
that in the event of a coup d'etat they would be legally bound to 
refuse to submit to the putschists' attempts to impose censorship, 
publish announcements and orders from the putchists, and comply 
with any other illegal orders from the putschists. 

In case the regular communications, printing and broadcast- 
ing facilities are made unusable for normal activities and for use on 
behalf of the legitimate government as a result of repressive actions 
of the putschists, it should be the responsibility of people in those 
professions, as well as other citizens, to create new means of com- 
munication among the population outside the control of the usurp- 
ers. 

7. All persons and groups working for any level of government 
should, in the event of a coup, for as long as possible, continue to 
apply established policies and procedures and ignore any new poli- 
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cies, orders, and instructions issued by the usurpers. 

Under likely initial conditions, the government employees can 
continue this defiance at their usual places of work. If intolerable 
repression is launched against them there, these persons and groups 
can go on strike or even disappear. The machinery of government 
must not be permitted to become a tool of the usurpers for control- 
ling the society as a whole. 

8. Specific laws should be enacted to make it a legal obligation of all 
persons and organizations working in transportation to refuse all 
orders from the usurpers and to make the transportation system 
unusable by the putschists and instead to use it to assist the resis- 
tance. 

9. Specific laws should be enacted to make it a legal obligation of all 
governmental and private financial bodies, all banks, business in- 
stitutions, and other financial institutions, and all labor unions and 
similar associations, to refuse all financial relations whatsoever with 
the putschists. 

10. Well in advance of a coup attempt, the government should com- 
municate to all governments with which it has diplomatic relations, 
and to all international organizations, including the United Nations, 
that those bodies are requested to refuse to conduct any normal po- 
litical or economic relationships with potential usurpers and instead 
should recognize the constitutional government only. 

11. The legislature and governmental ministries and departments 
should make various types of contingency plans for the continua- 
tion of legitimate leadership in case the putschists occupy govern- 
ment buildings, imprison or execute government officials and rep- 
resentatives, or take similar repressive actions. 

12. The legislature should in advance make precise plans as to how 
constitutional government shall resume full normal operations upon 
the collapse of the attempted coup. No other group of usurpers 
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shall be permitted undemocratically to impose its own rule during 
a period of transition. In case of loss of life by previous officials 
during the coup and defense against it, provisions should be made 
as to how other persons may legitimately assume the constitutional 
positions that have been vacated. 

13. The legislature should in advance of an attempted coup urge 
and support all independent institutions, organizations, associations, 
and all educational institutions of the country to participate in the 
education of their members and the general citizenry as to their ap- 
propriate patriotic duties to repudiate the usurpers and to practice 
noncooperation and defiance against any attempted coup d'etat. 

14. The legislature may also enact legislation to deny participants in 
a coup any lasting financial gain from their illegal activities. They 
would also be prohibited from holding any future government em- 
ployment or positions. 

15. The legislature should also consider what other types of punish- 
ment should be provided in the law for initiating and cooperating 
with a coup. These provisions need to take into consideration the 
need to encourage early supporters of a coup to reverse their action 
and to join the defense against it. 
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APPENDIX TWO 

Preparations by the Civil Society 
for Anti-Coup Defense 

Coups d'etat are less likely to be attempted and more likely to be 
defeated if the institutions of civil society are prepared and able to 
resist any attempted seizure of the state. 

This defense would be prepared and waged by the nongovern- 
mental organizations and associations, educational institutions, eco- 
nomic organizations, communications and transportation bodies, 
religious organizations and institutions, and other bodies. 

This resistance action by civil society may be waged either in 
support of planned governmental defense measures, or, in their ab- 
sence, may be waged independently and directly at the initiative of 
the citizenry. 

In either case, advance preparations for anti-coup resistance 
by the society's independent institutions are likely to make any coup 
plotters think twice before attempting such an attack. If they never- 
theless attempt a putsch, these preparations would increase the 
power of the anti-coup defense. 

These preparations and resistance can be grouped roughly into 
five types of activity: (1) public education; (2) media; (3) political 
organizations; (4) religious institutions; and (5) specific groups and 
institutions. 

1. Public education 

The tasks of these nongovernmental bodies would include educat- 
ing their members and the general citizenry about effective means 
to reject as illegitimate any usurpers and how to wage widespread 
noncooperation and defiance of the putschists' efforts to govern. The 
aim would be to make illegitimate controls and rule impossible. 

While all institutions of civil society should participate in these 
efforts to educate their own members, certain institutions would be 
especially suitable for reaching the general public. These would in- 
clude the formal educational system and various branches of the 
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media, such as newspapers, magazines, radio, television, the internet, 
and the cinema. The political content of such public education mea- 
sures would include both: (1) the importance of denying legitimacy 
to any putschists and, (2) the importance of noncooperation and 
defiance to make it impossible for them to establish and maintain 
their illegitimate rule. In addition to explicit instructions on how to 
resist, documentaries and film dramas about cases of earlier anti- 
coup resistance could be used. Information on consequences in other 
countries of the failure to resist a coup d'etat could also be impor- 
tant. 

The public will need to be informed about the characteristics of 
nonviolent struggle, including its many methods, and the way it 
operates in conflicts. 

At times open street demonstrations may be useful to commu- 
nicate opposition to an illegal seizure of the state. However, at other 
times such action as street marches toward the guns of the putschists' 
troops may be most unwise. Such action may lead not only to mas- 
sive casualties but also strike fear into the public, and therefore sub- 
mission. 

Because of these situations, the public must be informed well 
in advance of the crisis about alternative forms of protest and defi- 
ance that are less obviously dangerous but that make popular oppo- 
sition unmistakably clear. For example, if the mass of the urban 
population for specified periods simply stays indoors, in their homes, 
schools, or other buildings, the streets will be largely empty of people, 
and therefore not be suitable shooting ranges to kill and intimidate 
resisters. The empty streets will, however, communicate widespread 
opposition. 

2. Media 

The members of society's media — journalists, newspaper and maga- 
zine editors, radio and television reporters and directors, printing 
unions, communication aides, and the like — can organize advance 
resistance against a coup d'etat. This would include plans to resist 
censorship by the putschists, plans to communicate messages 
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from the constitutional government to the general citizenry, and plans 
to refuse to communicate messages from the putschists to the popu- 
lation. 

In addition, media personnel can make advance preparations 
for communications in case they lose their operational centers or 
must go into hiding. If the putschists take control of society's media 
apparatus, printers unions, radio operators, and others can claim 
mechanical failures and inability to carry out the putschists' instruc- 
tions. Plans for underground printing presses and secret radio broad- 
casting capacity can also be developed. Preparations to broadcast 
from neighboring countries can be arranged as well. 

All of these actions will significantly limit the legitimacy and 
control that people could give to coup leaders because those leaders 
will be unable to exercise full control over the information to which 
the society has access and the defenders will be able to communi- 
cate widely among themselves and with the public. 

3. Political organizations 

Both political parties and nonpartisan organizations devoted to ad- 
vancing their social, economic, and political agendas should include 
in their missions efforts at educating their members and the public 
as to the importance and methods of anti-coup defense. Their prior 
organizational contacts and networks can also help significantly in 
communicating guidance about needed resistance and conducting 
the anti-coup defense. 

4. Religious institutions 

Religious and moral leaders and groups should urge their believers 
and supporters to regard a coup as an attack on constitutional de- 
mocracy that is both immoral and a violation of the codes of behav- 
ior by which their adherents and believers should live. Consequently, 
if such an attack occurs, those religious and moral leaders and groups 
should urge their believers and supporters to apply their beliefs by 
refusing to give any legitimacy to the putschists, refusing all coop- 
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eration with and obedience to them, and instead by participating 
actively in the anti-coup defense. 

5. Specific groups and institutions 

The members and officials of individual groups and institutions in 
the society could also organize around preventing the putschists from 
controlling the areas of the society that they operate. For example, 
members of civil society who work in transportation, economic ac- 
tivities, mass media, communications, religious institutions, and all 
other major functioning components and services of the society need 
to prepare and apply noncooperation and defiance to retain their 
independence from putschists. 

It will be highly important for these bodies and institutions to 
block attempts by the putschists or their supporters to seize internal 
control of these bodies and institutions. Attackers may also even 
attempt to destroy these independent groups and institutions and 
replace them with new institutions controlled by the putschists or 
their collaborators. Those efforts, too, will need to be defeated. 

The citizens and their nongovernmental institutions should 
launch preparations and in a crisis should initiate actual resistance. 
This anti-coup resistance could be in accordance with an advance 
governmental anti-coup defense plan or, as noted earlier, could be 
launched independently if no such plan has been prepared. 

Those population groups and institutions that operate or con- 
trol important social, economic, political, or industrial functions, will 
usually be more skilled in determining what specific forms of non- 
cooperation and defiance may be most effective in keeping that area 
of the society out of the control of usurpers than the theorists of 
such resistance. A few examples follow: 

• Transportation workers, such as truck drivers, railroad employ- 
ees, or airline operators are likely to be far more skilled in deter- 
mining how best to slow or paralyze the transportation system 
and to keep it out of the hands of the putschists, than staff in a 
government office. They are also likely to be most skilled in know- 
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ing how, despite partial paralysis by resisters or blockages of trans- 
portation by putschists, to move food and other important sup- 
plies to places where they are most needed. 

• In the communications field, as long as cell phones and e-mail 
systems are still operating, they can be used creatively to help 
communicate resistance plans, to initiate resistance activities, and 
to report the status of putschists' controls and resistance struggle. 

Reserve broadcast equipment that has been hidden away for 
an emergency can be used for defense purposes even when gov- 
ernment offices or previous broadcasting stations have been oc- 
cupied. 

• Civil servants in government offices can continue to function in- 
dependently, even if their directors have joined the putschists. In 
addition to open defiance, civil servants can also quietly resist the 
coup through bureaucratic slowness, misfiring important papers 
and similar nonprovocative but effective activities that limit the 
putschists' control. 

• Labor unions can defiantly refuse to follow putschists' efforts to 
direct economic activities and can continue those activities that 
have been prohibited, whatever the putschist leaders, collaborat- 
ing administrators, or corporation officials may say. 

• Special days that honor persons, events, or principles of signifi- 
cance to the nation and to the democratic resisters may be ob- 
served even when the putschists ban them and new such days 
may be instituted to honor events or casualties of the anti-coup 
resistance. 
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A NOTE ABOUT TRANSLATIONS 
AND REPRINTING OF THIS PUBLICATION 

To facilitate dissemination of this publication it has been placed in 
the public domain. That means that anyone is free to reproduce it 
or disseminate it. 

The authors, however, do have several requests that they would 
like to make, although individuals are under no legal obligation to 
follow such requests. 

• The authors request that no changes be made in the text, either 
additions or deletions, if it is reproduced. 

• The authors request notification from individuals who intend 
to reproduce this document. Notification can be given to the 
Albert Einstein Institution (contact information appears in the 
beginning of this publication immediately before the Table of 
Contents). 

• The authors request that if this document is going to be trans- 
lated, great care must be taken to preserve the original meaning 
of the text. Some of the terms in this publication will not trans- 
late readily into other languages, as direct equivalents for 
"nonviolent action" and related terms may not be available. 
Thus, careful consideration must be given to how these terms 
and concepts are to be translated so as to be understood accu- 
rately by new readers. 

For individuals and groups that wish to translate this work, 
the Albert Einstein Institution has developed a standard set of trans- 
lation procedures that may assist them. They are as follows: 

1. A selection process takes place to select a translator. Candi- 
dates are evaluated on their fluency in both English and the 
language into which the work will be translated. Candidates 
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are also evaluated on their general knowledge surrounding the 
subject area and their understanding of the terms and concepts 
present in the text. 

2. An evaluator is selected by a similar process. The evaluator's 
job is to thoroughly review the translation and to provide feed- 
back and criticism to the translator. It is often better if the trans- 
lator and evaluator do not know the identities of each other. 

3. Once the translator and evaluator are selected, the translator 
submits a sample translation of two or three pages of the text, 
as well as a list of a number of significant key terms that are 
present in the text. 

4. The evaluator evaluates this sample translation and presents 
feedback to the translator. 

5. If major problems exist between the translator's sample trans- 
lation and the evaluator's evaluation of that translation, then 
either the translator or the evaluator may be replaced, depend- 
ing upon the judgement of the individual or group that is spon- 
soring the translation. If minor problems exist, the translator 
proceeds with the full translation of the text, keeping in mind 
the comments of the evaluator. 

6. Once the entire text is translated, the evaluator evaluates the 
entire text and gives feedback to the translator. 

7. Once the translator has considered this feedback and made any 
necessary changes, the final version of the text is complete and 
the translated book is ready to be printed and distributed. 
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